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A  Warm  Welcome 


Crowling  out  of  their  sleeping  bags, 
Lieutenant  Ramiro  and  his  assistant, 
Antonio  Romzales,  both  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  forces,  groped  their  way  to 
their  observation  post.  They  ar- 
ranged their  instruments,  and  at  dawn 
were  ready  to  make  artillery  observa- 
tions. The  observation  point  was  a 
snow-covered  peak  in  the  Alps,  at  an 
elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet,  and 
when  dawn  broke  a  wonderful  view 
was  presented  to  them.  An  aerial 
tramway,  which  was  but  a  cable  with 
a  steel  basket  suspended  from  it,  led 
down  thousands  of  feet  to  the  main 
station.  Far  below  them  in  the  val- 
ley the  daily  bambardment  had  al- 
ready commenced. 

"Say,  Tony,  take  a  look  at  those 
puffs  of  smoke  down  there.  The  ene- 
my's battery  has  been  moving  during 
the  night,  hasn't  it?"  inquired  the 
Lieutenant. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  believe  you're  safe  in 
reporting  it  to  headquarters,"  replied 
his  assistant. 

"Something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
phone;  I  receive  no  answer,"  said 
Ramiro,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  communicate  with  his 
superiors. 

"Look,  Tony,  no  wonder  I  received 
no  answer.  We  have  some  visitors 
at  the  station.  That's  the  Austrian 
flag  over  it;  we  must  give  them  a 
fitting  welcome." 


"You're  right,  sir,  one  of  the  men 
is  pointing  towards  us  now." 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
"the  Captain  asked  us  to  bring  back- 
that  dynamite  which  was  left  over 
after  blasting  out  this  little  cubbyhole. 
Bring  it  and  a  minute  fuse  to  me, 
please.  Right  now  will  be  a  good 
time  to  return  it." 

They  placed  the  dynamite,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  quantity,  in  the  car, 
lit  the  fuse  and  set  the  surprise  basket 
loose.  The  car  rushed  down  the 
cable  and  a  minute  later  they  saw  the 
station  disappear  as  if  by  magic,  and 
then  heard  the  explosion  and  its 
echoes  which  reverberated  through 
the  hills. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  it  isn't  likely 
that  they'll  return  our  call,"  calmly 
commented  the  Lieutenant. 

CURTIS  WRIGHT. 


OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

Out  in  the  fields  where  the  daisies 
grow, 

Out  in  the  glad  spring  air, 
Out  where  the  hay  is  ready  to  mow, 
And  the  birds  twitter  everywhere, 

There  I  lie  for  many  an  hour 

Among   sweetly-scented  grass, 
While  great  white  clouds  above  me 
tower 

In  a  mystic,  heavenly  mass. 

MEDA  HOUGHTON. 
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Not  Altogether  Bad 


I  first  met  Agir  Badheart  at  the 
little  mission  in  Wyold,  Montana,  the 
only  "white"  town  on  the  Crow  Res- 
ervation. He  was  tall  and  slender, 
having  a  graceful  swing  to  his  stride, 
while  his  handsome  face  bore  the 
stolid  expression  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indian.  Soon  I  grew 
to  like  Agir,  and  he  and  I  struck  up 
a  warm  friendship.  He  would  come 
to  the  mission  and  sit  in  my  kitchen 
for  hours,  silently  watching  me  make 
doughnuts  for  the  box  lunches.  Often 
he  would  fill  the  coal  buckets  or  bring 
in  the  water  from  the  well,  but  he  sel- 
dom spoke  a  word. 

Before  long  petty  gossipers  inform- 
ed me  that  Agir  Badheart  was  a 
horse-thief.  I  made  light  of  their 
words,  for  my  faith  in  him  was  as 
strong  as  ever. 

But  one  night  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. Just  as  I  had  settled  myself 
comfortably  before  the  fire  I  heard 
the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  at  no 
great  distance,  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes two  gasping,  dishevelled  cow- 
punchers  burst  into  my  cabin.  Agir, 
they  said,  had  been  on  one  of  his 
midnight  raids  to  Lame  Deer,  and  had 
opened  the  gate  on  the  U-Bar  range. 
While  stealthily  driving  six  head  of 
horses  from  the  pasture,  he  had  been 
seen  and  fired  at  from  the  dark.  The 
shot  was  fatal  and  his  life  was  slow- 
ly ebbing  away. 

I  hastily  put  on  my  coat  and  hur- 
ried to  my  friend's  shack. 

"Agir,  Agir,"  I  said  sCftly.  As  I 
did  so  two  big  brown  eyes  looked  up 
into  mine,  and  that  handsome  mouth 
shaped  itself  into  a  smile.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  that  stolid  ex- 
pression leave  his  face. 


"My — big — frien',"  I  heard  him 
whisper,  "my  only-frien'.  You  remem- 
ber —  Agir  Badheart — alway' — alway'. 
Tell  your  —  white  —  God — forgive — 

FRANCES  B.  SEYMOUR. 


THE  SPRING  DAY. 


The  wonderful  silence  of  night  was 
broken  by  the  twitter  of  a  bird.  One 
by  one  they  joined  in  the  beautiful 
chorus.  The  first  streaks  of  light 
were  seen  in  the  east.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  a  beautiful  day. 

As  the  sun  rose,  everything  seemed 
awake.  The  big,  green  trees  glis- 
tened with  the  dew,  like  many 
diamonds.  The  deep,  blue  sky  was 
very  clear.  A  soft  wind  was  whisper- 
ing through  the  trees.  A  blue  haze 
was  floating  in  the  distance. 

When  the  sun  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  hill,  Nature  painted  the  most 
beautiful  colors  in  the  world,  on  the 
sky.  From  a  bright  orange,  it  shaded 
into  a  yellow,  then  into  a  green  and 
finally  into  a  beautiful  blue.  As  the 
colors  faded  and  the  night  came  on, 
all  was  still,  except  the  faint  sound  of 
the  wind. 

ELIZABETH  SAFFORD. 


NIGHT. 


Lights  were  appearing  in  the  vil- 
lage, while  the  stately  old  church 
above  on  the  hill  grew  black  against 
the  deepening  blue  sky.  The  large 
pines  cost  peculiar  shadows  over  the 
ancestral  churchyard,  and  the  glim- 
mering full  moon  crept  from  behind 
a  huge  black  cloud  which  hung  de- 
jectedly above  in  the  sky. 

EMILY  BROWN. 
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Zeno 


At  last  the  Germans  were  upon 
Antwerp,  and  little  Albert  from  the 
top  of  the  furniture  and  household 
goods,  that  had  been  hastily  packed 
in  a  wagon,  was  very  excited.  As 
they  neared  the  corner  where  the 
zoo  was  that  Albert  loved  so  much, 
they  heard  shots,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  lions  and  tigers,  and  when  Albert 
looked  around  the  kitchen  table,  he 
saw  his  friend  the  keeper  shooting 
some  bears,  and  his  heart  almost 
stopped  still  when  he  thought  of  his 
pet  bear  Zeno.  So  he  slipped  off  of 
the  wagon  unknown  to  his  parents, 
and  ran  towards  the  zoo. 

When  he  got  to  the  zoo  he  saw 
that  the  keeper  had  just  shot  the 
mother  bear,  and  was  about  to  kill 
Zeno.  So  he  ran  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Oh  please!  please  let  me  have  Zeno. 
I  shall  be  so  good  to  him,"  and  when 
the  keeper  looked  into  his  tear-filled 
eyes  he  remembered  the  many  er- 
rands Albert  had  run  for  him,  and  the 
way  he  had  helped  him. 

So  he  said,  "All  right,  take  him.  He 
is  so  very  small  he  can  do  no  harm." 

"Why  are  you  killing  them?"  asked 
Albert. 

"For  fear  that  the  German  shells 
will  break  the  cages,  and  so  let  the 
animals  free,"  said  the  keeper. 

When  Albert  stepped  out  into  the 
street  with  the  baby  bear  in  his  arms, 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  All 
around  him  was  a  surging,  pushing, 
maddened  crowd,  and  overhead  the 
German  shells  were  bursting,  and  far 
away  was  heard  the  buzz  of  a  Ger- 
man aeroplane,  like  the  buzz  of  an 
angry  bee. 

So,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  kind 
friend  that  happened  to  see  Albert, 


my  story  would  have  been  a  sad  one. 
But,  instead,  this  friend  took  Albert 
onto  his  wagon,  and  he  crossed  over 
the  Sheldt  river  among  the  last,  just 
before  the  Belgian  authorities  blew 
the  bridge  up,  and  so  there  was  a 
happy  reunion  between  Zeno,  Albert 
and  his  mother  and  father  in  hospita- 
ble Holland. 

MARJORIE  GIRVIN. 


THE  HERO. 


Not  long  ago  my  cousin  had  a 
large  St.  Bernard  dog.  One  summer 
the  dog  was  taken  to  a  ranch  near 
Danville.  Robert,  my  cousin,  had 
learned  to  swim  a  short  time  before, 
but,  as  he  was  not  yet  an  expert,  he 
had  been  warned  as  to  the  deepness 
of  the  river. 

One  morning  Robert  and  Bum, 
the  dog,  went  up  to  the  river  to  go 
swimming.  They  were  out  farther 
than  Robert  realized.  Suddenly  he 
slipped  on  a  stone  and  fell  into  a 
deep  hole,  which  brought  him  far  un- 
der the  water.  Bum  immediately 
went  under  in  search  of  him.  Finally, 
after  a  great  deal  of  pulling  and  tug- 
ging, Robert  was  brought  ashore,  al- 
most unconscious. 

Bum  then  ran  to  the  nearest  barn, 
and  in  his  language  of  barking  and 
gesticulating  got  a  man  to  follow  him 
to  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here  they 
found  Robert  looking  to  find  Bum. 
When  the  three  reached  the  house 
there  was  great  rejoicing.  From  then 
until  the  day  he  died,  Bum  was  never 
spoken  of  by  any  other  name  but  that 
of  "Hero." 

FLORENCE  OLNEY. 
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AN  APPRECIATION. 


The  passing  of  Miss  Seaver  re- 
moves from  our  faculty  one  who  pos- 
sessed a  strong  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  with 
whom  she  worked.  It  was  character- 
istic of  her  that  she  trained  her  pupils 
to  contribute  something  to  the  reci- 
tation. If  the  contribution  was  spon- 
taneous or  if  it  gave  evidence  that  the 
contributor  was  thinking  just  a  little 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  as- 
signed lesson,  she  accepted  it  with 
the  keenest  enthusiasm. 

We  shall  miss  her  from  the  class 
room.  We  shall  miss  her  counsel  and 
the  self-sacrificing  services  she  al- 
ways gave  to  the  general  work  of  the 
school.  A  bereaved  mother  and  sister 
will  miss  her  from  the  home — they 
will  miss  the  loving  service  she  gave 
when  the  school  vacations  permitted 
her  to  be  with  them. 

It  remains  for  us  to  carry  into  our 
daily  lives  some  of  that  spirit  of 
service  of  which  she  gave  so  freely. 
If  we  do  this  it  wiH  be  the  best  con- 
tribution we  can  make  to  bring  about 
a  realization  of  those  ideals  for  which 
she  so  courageously  labored.  It  will 
be  the  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  the 
memory  of  a  brave  woman  who  has 
dwelt  among  us. 

W.  B.  C. 


THE  WIND. 


The  wind  is  a  fiddler  dainty, 

As  he  plays  a  tune  in  the  trees, 

For  the  little  leaves  to  dance  by 
As  they  frolic  with  the  breeze. 

The  wind  is  a  fiddler  mighty, 
As  he  plays  a  tune  on  the  waves, 

And  he  keeps  time  to  the  breakers 
As  they  break  on  the  shoals  and 
caves. 


The  wind  is  a  fiddler  haughty, 
As  he  tosses  the  kites  on  high, 

And  then  invites  the  raindrops 
To  patter  from  the  sky. 

The  wind  is  a  fiddler  tender, 
As  he  lulls  the  birds  to  rest, 

And  takes  the  fragile  flowers 
And  presses  them  to  his  breast. 

ANITA  STEWART. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  PRINCESS 
SUNLIGHT 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in 
the  Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere  a 
radiant  Princess.  This  Princess  had 
a  small,  black  dog  which  she  called 
Twinkle,  and  of  whom  she  was  very 
fond.  One  day  while  she  was  out 
walking  with  her  pet  a  black  cloud 
suddenly  descended  and  wrapped 
itself  around  the  dog.  The  cloud 
cleared  in  a  moment,  but  he  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  The  Princess  was 
very  much  disturbed  and  ran  back 
to  the  castle.  She  was  afraid  that 
her  dog  had  been  captured  by  her  bit- 
terest enemy,  King  Darkness. 

This  was  only  too  true,  for  if  she 
could  have  seen,  at  that  moment,  the 
interior  of  the  castle  of  King  Dark- 
ness, she  would  have  seen  Twinkle 
being  chained  up  by  the  ferocious, 
greedy  and  wicked  King. 

The  Princess  felt  very  badly  over 
the  loss  of  her  playmate,  and  sent 
some  of  her  pages,  the  sunbeams,  to 
look  for  him.  The  sunbeans,  failing 
to  find  the  dog,  the  Princess  deter- 
mined to  search  for  him  herself. 

She  traveled  about  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  was  disappointed  wherever 
she  went.  At  last  one  night  she  sank 
to  the  ground  exhausted.  A  good 
fair}-  who  was  hovering  near,  to  see 
if  she  could  help  to  right  any  wrong, 
approached   the    Princess    and  said, 
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"Come  with  me,  dear  Princess,  and  I 
will  help  you  recover  your  pet." 

Taking  the  fairy's  hand,  the  Prin- 
cess followed  her  down  a  winding 
path  which  she  had  not  noticed  be- 
fore. Suddenly  they  came  in  sight 
of  a  great  castle. 

Now  the  fairy  stopped,  and  gave 
the  Princess  a  scarf,  saying  as  she 
did  so,  "Put  this  on  when  you  enter 
the  palace  gates,  and  you  will  be- 
come invisible.  Take  this  powder, 
which  is  poisonous,  and  drop  it  into 
the  cup  of  King  Darkness." 

So  saying  the  fairy  disappeared. 

The  Princess  continued  on  her 
way,  and  finally  came  to  the  gates  of 
the  castle.  The  King  was  just  going 
to  have  his  afternoon  tea  when  the 
Princess  arrived.  She  stepped  quietly 
into  the  room  and  in  one  moment  had 
dropped  the  powder  into  his  cup.  She 
then  stood  in  the  corner  to  await  re- 
sults. 

The  King  drank  the  tea  and  at  once 
fell  over  in  a  stupor.  The  Princess 
laughed  joyfully,  for  at  that  moment 
she  heard  the  bark  of  Twinkle.  Run- 
ning over  to  him,  she  touched  with 
her  magic  scarf  the  chains  which 
bound  him. 

No  sooner  had  she  done  this  than 
the  dog  vanished,  and  in  his  place 
stood  a  handsome  Prince.  The 
Princess  was  very  much  surprised  at 
this,  but  what  could  she  do  but  fall 
in  love  with  such  a  charming  youth? 
The  Prince,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  such  a  beautiful  maiden,  was 
so  overcome  with  her  beauty  that  he 
could  not  speak.  But  at  last  he  said, 
"Dear  Princess,  years  ago  an  old 
witch  took  revenge  upon  me  for  not 
marrying  her  daughter  by  changing 
me  into  a  black  dog. 

"When  she  did  this,  she  said, 
'There,  young  man,  you'll  stay  in  this 


form  until  some  beautiful  Princess 
shall  risk  her  life  for  you.' 

"So  you  see,  dear  Princess,  I  have 
waited  long  for  you." 

The  Prince  and  Princess  were  mar- 
ried, and  if  you  should  happen  to  go 
some  day  to  the  Beautiful  Isle  of 
Somewhere,  you  would  see,  standing 
on  a  brow  of  a  hill,  two  marble 
statues  put  there  in  memory  of 
Princess  Sunlight  and  Prince  Hap- 
piness. IRENE  HUDDART. 


AUTUMN. 

1  feel  sad  that  summer  has  gone. 

Summer  brings  happiness  and  sun- 
shine. Autumn  is  here,  and  with  it 
comes  sadness.  The  leaves  are  all 
falling  and  dying.  The  hills  have 
changed  from  green  to  brown.  The 
sweet  singing  birds  are  also  gone. 

We  must  be  happy  without  these 
beautiful  things,  as  nature  must  rest 
the  same  as  we. 

RICHARD  LEE. 


THE  HALLOWE'EN  NIGHT. 

Tommy  was  excited,  very  excited, 
indeed.  He  had  just  been  invited  to 
his  first  Hallowe'en  party  at  Billy 
Jones.'  He  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
night,  but  it  came  at  last.  On  the  way 
a  figure  robed  in  white  joined  and 
went  with  him  to  Billy's  house.  In 
the  midst  of  the  party  the  lights  went 
out  and  he  saw  a  lot  of  white  faces 
looking  in  at  the  windows  and  utter- 
ing queer  noises.  On  his  way  out,  as 
he  opened  the  door,  a  bucket  of  water 
fell  on  him.  Just  as  he  reached  his 
house  a  band  of  ghosts  surrounded 
him  and  took  him  to  a  deserted  house 
and  left  him  there  after  closing  the 
door.  But  when  he  got  home  he  said 
to  his  mother,  "It's  been  a  dandy  Hal- 
lowe'en, anyway." 

ROBERT  KIEFFER. 
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An  Adventure  With  Horatius 


I  paid  my  quarter  and  stood  inside 
the  new  amusement  place  wondering 
what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  my  mon- 
ey. Fifty  cents  is  quite  a  bit  of  mon- 
ey to  own,  but  it  does  not  seem  like 
it  when  there  are  so  many  ways  to 
spend  it.  After  a  while  I  saw  a  queer 
looking  statue.  I  went  closer  and  saw 
under  it  "Horatius."  It  surprised  me 
to  see  such  a  statue  in  this  kind  of 
a  place.  It  surprised  me  still  more 
to  hear  it  say,  "Pardon  me,  but 
could  you  tell  me  what  all  these  cas- 
tles are  for  around  here?" 

I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
as  I  answered,  "Why  these  aren't  cas- 
tles, sir,  they'e  amusement  places." 

He  wanted  to  know  what  that  was 
so  I  took  him  into  the  first  one  we 
came  to.    It  was  the  diving  girls. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  '"that  is  a  pretty 
maiden  in  pink.  Look,  she  is  about 
to  dive  into  the  water,  just  as  I  did 
on  that  eventful  day  when  I  saved 
Rome.  Yes,  if  it  were  not  for  me, 
Rome  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  this  very  day." 

He  went  on  praising  himself  till  I 
had  to  take  him  out,  as  he  was  at- 
tracting too  much  attention.  Just 
across  from  us  was  a  merry-go-round. 

"Ah!"  he  said  (he  was  always  say- 
ing, "Ah!"),  "that  looks  like  the  horse 
I  once  rode  in  Rome.  It  was  the 
very  day  I  saved  Rome  from  the 
Etruscans."  He  paused,  but  I  knew 
he  might  start  talking  about  "that 
eventful  day,"  so  I  took  him  on.  He 
got  a  gold  ring,  so  he  had  another 
ride.  When  he  got  off  he  was  so 
dizzy  he  could  hardly  stand  up.  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  to 
keep  up  a  conversation,  so  I  said  "I 
guess  you  stayed  on  there  too  long." 


"What  difference  does  it  make  to 
you  how  long  I  stay  on?"  he  said. 
I  knew  he  was  getting  angry,  so  to 
change  the  subject  I  took  him  into  the 
ostrich  farm. 

"What  queer  creatures  these  are," 
he  remarked.  "Much  as  I  knew  in 
Rome  I  did  not  know  that  such  crea- 
tures as  these  existed.  Yes,  I  knew 
quite  a  bit  in  those  days." 

"Pardon  me,  Horatius,  but  aren't 
you  talking  rather  loud?"  I  said,  not 
wanting  to  be  rude,  but  not  wishing 
to  be  stared  at  by  other  people.  But 
I  might  have  known  he  would  get 
angry. 

"What  do  I  care  if  they  stare  or 
not?  Wasn't  it  I  the  brave  Horatius, 
who  saved  Rome?  What  do  I  care 
if  I  do  talk  loud.  What  right  have 
you  to  tell  me  to  keep  quiet?"  He 
kept  talking  louder  and  louder  and 
stamping  around  and  raising  a  big 
cloud  of  dust.  Finally  it  cleared 
away  and  there  stood  my  mother. 

"What  a  time  to  go  to  sleep?  Right 
here  by  this  statue.  And  I  declare! 
You've  lost  all  your  money.  I  never 
saw  such  carelessness."  But  she 
doesn't  know  what  really  became  of 
my  money. 

PAULINE  NORTON 


TO  OLD  GLORY. 

Hail  to  thee,  Old  Glory, 

That  waves  o'er  the  land  so  wide, 
When   we   think    of    thy  wonderful 
story, 

Our  loyal  hearts  swell  with  pride! 

Emblem  of  justice  and  freedom, 
Once  again  we  rally  round  thee, 

The  hope  to-day  of  the  whole  world. 
Our  grand  old  flag  of  the  free. 

WALTER  JOHNSON. 
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Letty  and  th 

Letty  was  the  next  to  the  youngest 
in  a  family  of  eight.  Letty  and  her 
little  brother  Carl  lived  in  the  coun- 
try with  their  father,  mother  and 
brothers.  Letty  and  Carl  could  not 
go  to  school,  as  they  were  too  young. 

Letty's  brothers  had  to  go  through 
a  thick  wood  on  their  way  to  school. 
One  morning  they  hit  upon  a  plan. 
They  would  make  snares  in  the  wood 
to  catch  quail  and  other  animals  good 
for  food.  That  morning  they  went 
to  school  very  early  and  took  with 
them  a  hammer  and  some  rope.  In 
about  the  middle  of  the  wood  they 
made  their  snares  and  baited  them 
with  bits  of  meat  from  their  lunches. 
That  afternoon  they  found  nothing  in 
their  snares.  The  next  morning  Frank, 
the  eldest,  found  two  quail  in  his 
snare.  This  success  greatly  encour- 
aged him. 

Little  Letty  heard  so  much  about 
these  snares  that  she,  too,  wanted  to 
make  one.  However,  she  did  not  tell 
anyone  her  wish.  But  one  morning 
she  went  to  the  shed  and  got  some 
strong,  thick  packing  cord.  That 
morning  she  got  Frank  to  let  her  see 
his  snares.  She  carefully  noted  how 
they  were  made.  Then  she  told  Carl 
her  secret. 

Then  Letty  and  Carl  went  straight 
into  the  wood  and  made  one  snare 
far  away  from  her  brother's.  But 
Letty  was  not  satisfied  with  catch- 
ing quail,  no,  she  wanted  to  catch  a 
bear.  bear.  Letty  was  wise;  she 
knew  that  to  catch  bears,  she  must 
bait  her  snare  with  something  sweet, 
so  she  used  a  small  dish  of  honey. 
After  telling  Carl  not  to  tell,  they 
went  home. 

Poor  Letty,  her  snare  haunted  her 
all  night.     The  next  morning  Letty 


Brown  Bear 

slipped  out  of  the  house  and  went 
quickly  and  quietly  to  her  snare.  As 
she  neared  the  place  she  heard  a  low 
growl.  She  was  terribly  frightened! 
But  she  went  a  little  nearer.  What 
did  she  see?  Two  big  eyes  staring 
at  her.  You  ma}^  imagine  the  little 
girl's  feeling.  She  ran  home  scream- 
ing and  told  her  father  all  about  it. 

He  said,  "Well,  come  along,  sister, 
and  show  me  the  place!"  • 

"Oh,  he'll  eat  me,"  wailed  Letty. 

"Daddy,  I'll  show  you  the  place," 
said  brave  little  Carl. 

They  went  along  together  until 
they  reached  the  place.  When  Carl 
saw  the  beast  his  courage  suddenly 
left  him.  Letty's  father  could  not 
stop  admiring  the  beast.  He  said  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  kill  so  fine  an  ani- 
mal, but  now  that  the  bear  was 
trapped  it  had  to  be  done. 

Bang   ,  went  his  rifle,  and  one 

of  the  largest  brown  bears  ever  seen 
in  the  vicinity  fell  dead.  And  thus 
Letty's  wish  for  catching  a  bear  came 
true.'  CLARA  HOFF. 


NIGHT 


After  the  sun  has  set  in  the  west, 
And  the  moon  is  mounting  high, 

After  each  bird  has  flown  to  its  nest, 
Night  is  drawing  nigh. 

After  the  glow  from  the  sunset  fades, 
And  the  azure  dome  of  the  sky 

Takes  on  dusky  purpled  shades, 
Night  is  drawing  nigh. 

The  moon,  a  shining  disk  on  high, 
Sheds  floods  of  shimmering  light, 

And  the  myriad  stars  in  the  sky 
Spangle  the  gown  of  the  night. 

DOROTHY  BATTEE. 
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The  First  and  Last  Time 


"Oh,  for  a  new  dress,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Goodbane. 

"What?"  thundered  Farmer  Good- 
bane.  "Didn't  I  go  and  buy  you  that 
there  dress  you  got  on  not  more'n  two 
years  ago?  And  then  didn't  I  go  and 
pay  fifty-nine  cents  of  my  good  mon- 
ey for  it?  And  now  here  you  are 
clamoring  for  a  new  one.  Besides,  I 
need  all  my  precious  money  now  for 
Farmer  Floss'  cow." 

Mrs.  Goodbane  heaved  another 
sigh  and  went  to  her  room.  She 
must  have  a  new  dress  by  fair  means 
or  foul.  How  could  she  wear  a  two- 
year-old  dress  to  the  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety tea? 

Now  Farmer  Goodbane  had  a  repu- 
tation, for  miles  around,  for  being  a 
most  hard-hearted,  shrewd  but  thor- 
oughly honest  man.  Mrs.  Goodbane 
took  advantage  of  his  reputation  and 
decided  to  rebel.  She  would  buy  the 
most  expensive  dress  she  could  find, 
and  charge  it. 

The  next  morning  she  drove  to 
Barkersvile.  The  highest  priced  dress 
there  was  two  dollars,  but  that  was 
not  enough  to  pay.  She  rode  on  to 
Rockdale.  The  prettiest  dress  for  the 
largest  sum  was  five  dollars.  But  still 
that  was  not  enough  to  spend. 

"I'll  take  a  whole  outfit,"  she 
thought.  The  storekeeper,  who  knew 
the  farmer  well,  was  greatly  aston- 
ished at  this  purchase. 

"I  guess  the  old  guy  has  loosened- 
up,"  he  mused. 

When  the  farmer's  wife  came  home 
she  managed  to  smuggle  the  box  to 
her  room.  That  evening  she  appeared 
at  the  table  garbed  in  one  of  her  new 
gowns. 

"What    does    this    mean?"  fairly 
shrieked  the  farmer. 


"Just  what  it  says,  dear,"  quietly 
responded  his  wife. 

"How  much  did  that  cost?"  was  his 
next  question." 

"This?  Oh  a  mere  trifle.  But  I 
bought  an  outfit  while  I  was  about 
it,"  she  answered  languidly,  leaving 
the  room. 

"I  wonder  where  in  thunder  she  got 
the  money,"  he  pondered.  But  he  was 
not  kept  in  doubt  long,  for  the  next 
day  a  bill  for  thirty  dollars  came  in 
the  mail.  He  paid  up  very  reluc- 
tantly. 

"By  heck,"  he  said  to  himself,  "this 
is  the  first  time  I've  been  beaten  by 
a  woman.    And  I  hope  it's  the  last." 

MIRIAM  MACK. 


A  DESCRIPTION. 


A  long  shady  road  led  up  to  the 
farmhouse  which  was  large  with  gabl- 
ed roofs  and  little  windows  appear- 
ing in  unexpected  places.  It  stood 
on  a  low  hill  with  the  barns  and 
farmyard  in  back  of  it.  Behind  this 
were  meadows  and  orchards  and 
woods  which  made  them  look  as  if 
they  were  fenced  in.  A  little  brook 
tinkled  on  its  way  through  the  mead- 
ows, down  the  orchards  and  into  the 
woods. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  were  gar- 
dens filled  with  blooming  flowers  and 
arbors  overhung  with  roses.  The 
beautiful  lawn  stretched  from  the  gar- 
dens to  the  stone  wall  that  was  cov- 
ered with  trailing  ivy.  On  each  side 
of  the  road  which  lead  to  the  house 
were  huge  locust  trees  that  touched 
overhead  and  in  the  spring  were 
thick  with  blossoms. 

FINETTE  KELTY. 


THE  TARGET 

Mulligan 


Sergeant  Rowe,  tired  out  from 
arduous  kitchen  duty,  slipped  into  his 
pup-tent  beside  his  'bunkie."  He  was 
irritated  for  two  reasons.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  camp  supplies  had  been 
missing,  not  in  large  amounts,  but  a 
blanket,  or  a  knife,  and  so  on.  It  is 
a  penal  offense  to  sell  or  have  in  your 
possession  any  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  United  States  soldier  or  sailor, 
unless  you  are  able  to  prove  how  you 
came  to  own  it.  Before  warning  civil 
authorities,  the  officers  decided  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  camp.  The 
first  part  of  the  examination  had  fall- 
en upon  that  day,  and  several  unpleas- 
ant incidents  had  occurred.  The  sec- 
ond cause  of  the  doughty  sergeant's 
ire  is  revealed  in  the  following  con- 
versation between  him  and  his  com- 
rade: 

"Say,  I  couldn't  find  Mulligan  after 
mess." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  his  sleepy  friend. 

"Yep,  we'll  have  to  look  for  her 
to-morrow." 

But  his  sleepy  tent-mate  was  in  the 
land  of  dreams  and  the  Sergeant  soon 
followed. 

While  they  slept  it  would  be  well 
to  explain  that  "Mulligan,'  meaning 
in  the  vernacular  "stew,"  was  the  cat 
mascot  of  Company  C,  so  named  be- 
cause she  was  of  a  gravy-brown  color 
and  loved  stew.  As  she  brought  rare 
good  luck,  she  was  the  pride  of  the 
company  and  to  lose  her  was  indeed 
serious. 

The  next  day  she  was  searched  for 
and,  like  the  missing  equipment,  not 
found.  That  equipment  was  a  sore 
spot,  for  it  cast  a  slur  upon  the  good 
name  of  the  company. 

After  a  sham  battle  the  Sergeant 
met  his  friend.    "I  was  reconnoiter- 


ing  across  the  stream  in  the  old 
brickyard  and  it  seems  to  me  I  heard 
Mulligan  'meow.'  " 

"Let's  go  and  see  before  taps,"  sug- 
gested his  "bunkie." 

When  they  were  relieved  they 
crossed  the  stream  and  sought  for 
their  loved  feline  friend.  In  an  old 
shack,  which  they  had  to  enter 
through  a  window,  they  found  her. 
And  snuggled  close  to  her  were  five 
"miniature  Mulligans,"  furry  and  soft. 
They  were  lying  on  blankets  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment! And  cast  loosely  around  were 
other  missing  articles! 

The  Sergeant  and  his  chum  report- 
ed and  it  was  an  easy  task  to  trap  the 
thief.  It  appeared  that  Mulligan  must 
have  been  cuddled  in  the  blanket 
when  it  was  stolen. 

"She  surely  is  a  fine  lucky  cat  to 
have  around.  Just  think  what  a  name 
our  company  would  have  had  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  her!"  said  the  smiling 
Sergeant  as  he  disentangled  two  balls 
of  live  fluff,  one  from  his  neck  and 
the  other  from  his  hair. 

JEAN  DUPONT. 


THE  CAMPANILE. 


Looking  toward  the  north  I  saw  a 
fringe  of  dark  trees,  very  irregular 
and  tall.  Farther  beyond,  the  slen- 
der, white  and  narrow  column  of 
granite  stood  against  the  dull  sky 
breaking  into  the  monotony  of  dark- 
ness. Still  farther,  rose  rugged  hills 
checkered  by  groups  of  trees  and 
spots  of  somber  green  and  brown. 
Gradually  gathering  over  all  was  fall- 
ing the  mist  of  coming  night. 

KATHARINE  ROBNISON. 
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The  Modern  Labors  of  Hercules 


One  day  as  Diana  was  wondering 
on  the  earth  near  the  river  Peneus, 
she  suddenly  was  attacked  by  a  hun- 
dred-headed dragon.  She  had  left  her 
arrows  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  so 
was  powerless.  Just  as  she  was  being 
borne  to  the  ground  she  cried  for 
help.  Jupiter,  hearing  her  call,  sent 
Hercules  to  her  aid.  He  backed  the 
dragon  up  against  a  cliff  and  with  a 
mighty  effort  knocked  all  its  heads 
together,  thus  killing  the  monster. 

Jupiter  in  thankfulness  said,  "Her- 
cules, I  grant  thee  any  wish.' 

Hercules  replied,  "My  desire  is  to 
go  to  the  earth  again  as  a  mortal 
hundreds  of  years  from  now."  Jove 
consented  on  condition  that  Hercules 
should  serve  some  mortal  during  his 
period  on  earth. 

It  was  the  year  1916.  The  Titanic 
was  sinking.  Suddenly  it  plunged 
out  of  sight.  A  pompous  looking 
millionaire  in  one  of  the  lifeboats 
rescued  a  strong,  sturdy  giant  of  a 
man  from  the  seething  waters.  In 
gratitude  the  young  man  said,  "For 
saving  my  life  I  will  serve  you  and 
obey  your  commands  for  one  year." 

Thus  Hercules  entered  upon  his 
new  labors. 

The  millionaire's  name  was  John 
D.  Favonins.  His  first  command  was: 
"There  is  a  pile  of  logs,  five  thousand 
in  number,  which  I  want  cut  into 
kindling." 

At  first  Hercules  was  perplexed, 
but  he  went  around  the  corner,  got 
into  an  automobile,  hitched  it  to  a 
trailer  with  a  band  saw  on  it  and 
drove  to  the  pile  of  wood.  He  quick- 
ly disposed  of  it  by  running  the  saw 
with  his  automobile. 

Next  he  had  to  answer  a  question 
that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  put  to  all 


boats.  He  hired  a  steam  launch  and 
steered  through  the  channel.  She 
asked  him,  "What  is  it  that  goes  on 
four  feet  in  the  morning,  three  at 
noon  and  doesn't  go  at  all  at  night?" 

He  replied,  "It  is  an  automobile. 
It  goes  on  four  tires  in  the  morning. 
It  has  a  blow-out  at  noon  and  ram- 
bles on  three.  At  night  they  run  out 
of  gasoline  and  it  won't  meander  at 
all." 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  so 
mortified  that  she  fell  into  New  York 
harbor. 

His  third  and  last  task  was  to  go 
around  the  world.  This  he  did  with 
the  aid  of  an  aeroplane.  On  this  trip 
he  dispatched  a  batch  of  Germans  by 
dropping  a  bomb  among  them.  When 
he  returned,  his  year  was  up,  so  he 
steered  his  machine  toward  Olympus' 
heights. 

GORDON  INGRAHAM. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

Last  term  we  felt  so  great  and  grand, 
Above  the  rest  we  took  our  stond; 
We  were  in  the  highest  class, 
To  greater  honors  soon  to  pass. 

But  oh,  it's  very  different  now, 
To  upper  grades  we  humbly  bow, 
How  very,  very  small  we  feel, 
As  through  the  corridors  we  steal. 

Time  alone  can  end  our  woe. 
Soon  to  higher  grades  we'll  go; 
Others  then  will  take  our  place, 
And  will  have  our  trials  to  face. 
L' envoi 

"Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  stil  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

EUNICE  LEHMER. 
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MAMMY'S  FAVORITE  TALE. 


"Please  tell  us  a  story,  Mammy," 
cried  Bob  and  Betty  in  one  breath. 

"If  you  children  don't  hush  up  now 
I  will  send  you  to  the  werewolf," 
said  Mammy  threateningly. 

"What!  You  don't  know  who  the 
werewolf  is!  Well,  then  I'd  better 
tell  you."  This  came  from  the  old 
colored  woman  who  had  once  nursed 
their  mother,  and  she  was  going  to 
tell  her  favorite  story. 

Setting  herself  by  the  fireside  she 
began:  "Out  in  the  forest  there  lives 
a  man  who  is  partly  a  wolf.  He  has 
the  head  and  feet  of  a  wolf  but  his 
body  is  that  of  a  man.  He  once,  a 
long  time  ago,  perhaps  a  hundred 
years  or  more,  displeased  a  cruel  but 
very  powerful  witch  and  was  put  into 
this  enchantment  until  a  young  child 
should  save  him.  When  you  hear  the 
whistle  of  the  wind  that  is  the  Loup- 
garou  (for  such  is  the  name  the 
French  people  give  him)  begging 
some  one  to  save  him. 

"Once  there  was  a  beautiful  little 
girl  and  her  one  ambition  was  to  do 
some  good  so  she  went  to  the  wood 
bent  on  saving  this  poor  creature. 
But  he  was  so  hungry  that  when  he 
saw  her  he  was  forced  to  devour  her 
and  so  that  meant  longer  imprison- 
ment under  the  power  of  the  wicked 
witch.  Every  time  a  child  came  into 
the  forest  bound  to  save  him  he  al- 
ways devoured  her  until  no  one  dared 
enter  the  wood.  When  children  are 
bad  their  mothers  often  send  them 
to  the  Loupgarou." 

As  Mammy  ended  her  story  the 
children  shuddered  and  inwardly  de- 
termined to  be  very  good  and  not  take 
the  chance  of  being  sent  to  the  were- 
wolf. 

FRANCES  HUMPHREYS. 


THE    BOY    BAKER   OF  VILLE- 
CERF. 


On  August  1,  1914,  the  first  day  of 
the  mobilization  of  the  French  army, 
Louis  Raimbault,  the  baker  of  the 
village  of  Villecerf,  received  word 
that  he  must  join  his  regiment  the 
following  day.  Being  the  only  baker 
for  five  miles  around,  he  knew  that 
all  the  women  and  children  around 
Villecref  would  have  to  go  without 
bread.  So  without  rest  during  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  when  every- 
where men  were  hurrying  to  join 
their  regiments,  Raimbault  mixed  and 
kneaded  bread;  and  so  when  he  had 
to  go  he  had  many  ovens  of  bread 
baked.  Wiping  his  hands  and  kissing 
his  four  children  goodbye,  he  left  to 
join  his  regiment. 

The  oldest  of  the  children  was 
Louis  Rainbault  Junior,  who  was  thir- 
teen. He  had  often  longed  to  fol- 
low his  father's  occupation. 

"Mother!"  he  often  used  to  say,  "I 
can  make  bread  now  that  father  is 
gone."  He  begged  so  hard  that  when 
only  a  few  loaves  were  left  she  con- 
sented. The  first  baking  was  a  suc- 
cess and  the  customers  were  only  too 
glad  to  have  it  as  they  had  begun  to 
worry  about  where  they  could  get 
bread. 

Since  that  first  of  August  9th,  1914, 
when  Louis  Raimbault  Junior  realized 
his  ambition  to  be  a  baker,  he  has 
supplied  over  five  hundred  old  men, 
women  and  children  of  Villecerf. 
The  fame  of  this  boy  baker  has 
spread,  and  many  people  come  to  see 
him  at  his  work,  and  ever  since  this 
brave  boy  has  made  bread  and  will 
continue,  because  his  father  has  died 
for  his  beloved  France. 

SHELDON  COOPER. 
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TWO  FATES  AND  ONE  FUN. 


A  doe  and  fawn  were  in  the  wood 
Leaping  and  playing  together. 

Living  to  them  seemed  very  good 
In  that  bright  September  weather. 

Up  the  hill  a  man  ascended, 

And  when  his  trigger  he  had  drawn 

He  shot  the  doe;  her  life  was  ended. 
Motherless  was  the  little  fawn. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hill, 
The  night  was  growing  very  late; 

A  little  body  lay  quite  still — 

The  fawn  had  wandered  to  his  fate. 

ELOISE  KEELER. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  cows  were  being  milked  and  the 
chickens  being  fed.  My  job  was  to 
feed  all  the  pigs,  a  piece  of  work  I 
heartily  disliked  on  account  of  a  ter- 
ribly strong  odor.  When  I  finished 
feeding  them  I  thought  it  was  about 
time  for  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
I  drove  the  team  of  horses  to  the 
hay  fields,  where  the  men  were  soon 
very  busy.  My  job  here  was  to  drive 
the  horses  from  place  to  place  while 
the  men  loaded  the  hay  onto  the 
wagon.  We  made  several  trips  from 
the  fields  to  the  barn,  where  we 
stored  the  hay  in  the  loft.  We  were 
so  busy  we  did  not  know  it  was  noon 
until  a  bell  was  rung  from  the  house. 

After  lunch  we  gathered  in  the  last 
of  the  apricots  and  made  two  trips 
hauling  them  to  town.  When  we  ar- 
rived home  after  the  second  trip  it 
was  six  o'clock — dinner  time.  After 
dinner  we  read  and  talked  on  the 
front  porch  until  eight  o'clock.  Then 
we  all  went  to  bed  after  a  good  day's 
work. 

JOHN  RHODES. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  PAL. 

The  sheep  had  been  straying  here 
and  there  for  some  time,  going  wher- 
ever the  choicest  grass  grew.  The 
shepherd,  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hill,  noticed  the  wandering  of 
his  flock.  When  they  rambled  his 
way  he  would  herd  them  more  closely 
together  at  that  point.  He,  however, 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  them  all 
together. 

His  dog  Flash  was  also  very  busy, 
but  managed  to  hold  the  flock  banded. 
When  on  one  of  his  rounds  he  was 
at  the  end  of  the  flock,  a  year-old 
sheep  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  herd, 
being  not  very  wise  in  ways  of  a 
sheep,  decided  to  forage  for  himself. 
Following  the  trail  for  a  patch  of 
sweet  and  tender  grass,  he  gradually 
disappeared  behind  a  ridge. 

That  evening  the  shepherd  counted 
his  herd  and  discovered  the  lost  year- 
ling. He  promptly  called  Flash  and 
dispatched  him  after  the  rash  one. 
After  following  the  scent  for  some 
time,  the  trail  led  to  a  patch  of  gran- 
ite boulders.  There  upon  the  top- 
most rock  stood  the  yearling  bleating 
and  much  frightened.  At  the  base  of 
the  pile  prowled  two  wolves  who  had 
run  the  sheep  a  hot  race.  The  sheep 
bad  gained  the  shelter  of  the  rock 
just  in  time. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  shepherd 
dog  the  wolves,  having  no  appetite 
for  such  a  formidable  antagonist,  fled 
in  great  haste.  Flash  brought  the 
sheep  home  safely  and  received  much 
praise. 

EDWIN  ISAACS. 


Nelson  Phelps:  "Why  is  your  neck 
like  a  typewriter?" 

Clifford  Rice:    "I  don't  know." 

Nelson  Phelps:  "Because  it  is  Un- 
derwood." 
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LUCK. 
(An  Imitation  Folk  Tale.) 


Once  in  a  certain  country  there  was 
;i  king  who  had  a  question  nobody 
could  answer.  He  would  pick  out 
certain  persons  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion every  day.  If  they  could  not  an- 
swer the  question  by  three  chances, 
they  were  beheaded.  It  happened 
that  a  boy  by  the  nickname  of  Stupid 
was  picked  out  by  the  king  to  an- 
swer the  question.  On  the  appointed 
day  the  boy  came  to  the  king's  pal- 
ace. When  he  met  the  king,  Stupid 
said,  "What  is  qour  question?" 

"The  question  is,"  said  the  king, 
"how  many  hairs  are  growing  on  my 
head?" 

"Let's  see,"  said  Stupid,  "I  think 
there's  about  a  hundred  growing  on 
your  head." 

"Hundred?    Wrong!"  said  the  king. 

Stupid  thought  the  king  meant  he 
guessed  a  hundred  hairs  more  than 
the  king  had  growing  on  his  head, 
or  a  hundred  hairs  less,  so  he  said 
to  himself,  "It  must  be  two  hundred 
hairs  on  no  hair."  "Two  hundred," 
shouted  Stupid. 

"You're  wrong!  There's  only  one 
chance  left,"  said  the  king,  with  the 
voice  of  one  who  had  another  victim 
to  be  beheaded. 

"Then  it's  no  hair,"  said  Stupid 
calmly.  At  that  answer  the  king  fell 
with  surprise  from  his  throne,  and  as 
he  fell  the  wig  that  he  wore  to  dis- 
guise his  bald  head  fell  and  and  he 
was  killed  by  the  fall. 

HAJIME  UYEYAMA. 


Little  sister:  "Oh,  Daddy,  I  do  so 
love  the  'Starch  Alabama' "  (Star- 
Spangled  Banner). 


A  DAY  IN  MEXICO. 

My  uncle  came  home  early  one  day 
and  said,  "Get  ready  and  I  will  take 
you  across  the  border  into  Mexico." 
My  mother  prepared  a  hasty  lunch 
and  we  got  an  early  start  in  my 
uncle's  Jeffrey  "six"  toward  our  des- 
tination. 

We  rode  for  about  ten  miles  across 
the  hot,  dry  desert,  now  and  then  dis- 
turbing a  lazy  rattlesnake  from  a  doz- 
ing sunbath,  or  startling  a  jackrabbit 
causing  it  to  bound  swiftly  out  of 
sight. 

Our  first  experience  was  the  stop- 
ping and  searching  of  our  party  by  a 
United  States  custom-house  inspector 
at  the  border  town  of  Calexico.  Af- 
ter giving  us  a  thorough  search  we 
were  allowed  to  continue  our  trip. 

Once  on  the  other  side  of  the  bor- 
der line  we  found  an  entirely  different 
situation.  We  had  broken  a  spring 
on  the  automobile  on  the  way  over 
and  it  made  a  queer  noise,  thereby 
attracting  considerable  attention.  We 
stopped  at  a  curio  shop  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  bunch  of  Mexican  sol- 
diers. They  were  much  inferior  to 
the  United  States  soldiers,  being 
short  of  stature  and  very  untidy  look- 
ing. 

The  streets  were  very  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  a 
drunken  man  lying  in  the  gutter.  One 
group  of  men  was  watching  a  brutal 
cockfight;  one  group  was  playing  with 
a  greasy,  well-thumbed  pack  of  cards. 
A  more  disreputable  looking  town 
would  be  hard  to  find.  So  we  were 
glad  to  turn  our  faces  toward  home, 
more  grateful  than  ever  that  we  be- 
longed to  our  good  U.  S.  A. 

ROBERT  FENDER. 

Why  is  Lorna  like  a  knight? 
Because  she  is  Doughty. 


KlK 
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TO  OUR  FLAG. 


Our  Flag,  emblem  of  justice, 
Pride  of  our  country  free, 

Fraught  with  fame  and  glory, 

Thou  art  honored  from  sea  to  sea. 

Thy  colors  are  the  fairest 

That  float  o'er  any  land, 
Thrilling  the  traveler  returning 

From  a  distant,  foreign  strand. 

Our  soldier  boys  and  sailors, 
With  hearts  so  staunch  and  true, 

Will  do  their  best,  O  cherished  Flag, 
For  the  Red,  the  White  and  Blue. 

EVELYN  FLAHERTY. 


DEMOCRACY'S  SIGN. 


In  yonder  sky  of  heavenly  blue, 
Is  flung  a  sign  of  a  nation  true, 
It  waves  for  truth  and  liberty, 
For  freedom,  and  fidelity. 

From  sea  to  sea,  that  flag  unites, 
In  valleys  and  on  mountain  heights, 
All  those  who  honor  freedom's  cause, 
And  live  to  guard  her  sacred  laws. 

In  triumph  now,  that  flag  must  wave 
O'er  the  armies  of  the  brave, 
And  at  the  last  shall  come  the  day 
When  dear  Democracy  holds  sway. 

URSULA  HOWARD. 
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OUR  MOTTO. 


"Each  do  his  bit,"  the  motto  is 

Of  the  stalwart  ship  U.  S. 
And  of   our   share,   great,   large,  or 
small, 

We'll  each  do  more,  not  less. 

Whether  at  home  or  whether  abroad, 
Each  morning's  work  begun, 

All  through  the  day  we'll  do  our  best, 
Then  count  those  tasks  well  done. 

And  then  together  we  will  plow 
Through  storm-tossed  seas  and  rain 

Until  with  shouts  and  banners  fair 
We  reach  the  shore  again. 

NATALIE  RAYMOND. 


SALTING  SALMON  AT 
MONTEREY 


Down  in  Monterey  I  watched  the 
salmon  fishermen  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  net  salmon.  At  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
return  with  their  boats  filled  with  fish 
of  all  sizes  and  weights.  The  boats 
come  up  to  the  wharf,  where  a  der- 
rick to  which  a  big  box  is  attached  is 
let  down  and  filled  with  salmon.  It  is 
then  drawn  up  on  the  dock,  where  the 
fish  are  dumped  into  little  carts  and 
wheeled  to  the  packing  house  about 
fifty  yards  back  from  the  dock. 

The  salmon  are  laid  on  a  long  table 
with  their  bodies  parallel  to  each  oth- 
er. A  man  cuts  off  their  heads,  then 
their  fins  and  tails,  and  then  they  are 
cut  into  big  pieces  and  cleaned.  After 
the  cleaning  they  are  scraped  and 
washed  and  cut  into  regulation  sizes. 
Later  they  are  scaled  and  washed 
again.  The  pieces  are  then  passed  to 
another  man,  who  salts  and  packs 
them  in  a  barrel.  The  barrel  is  sealed 
air  tight  and  is  ready  for  shipping. 

ROBERT  KANZEE. 


A  WISH. 


Oh  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  guard  our 
land — 

The  snowy  peaks,  and  sandy  strands, 
May  you  our  symbol  ever  be, 
Of  everlasting  Liberty. 

When  at  last  the  world's  at  rest, 
And  by  unbroken  Peace  is  blest, 
Among  the  Flags  that  lead  the  world 
We'll  see  Old  Glory  there  unfurled. 

CONSTANCE  TRAUB. 


THE  FRITTER  FRERE. 


There  are  many  queer  animals  here, 
say  I, 

There  are  many  queer  animals  there; 
But  the  queerest    of    all    fell  down 

from  the  sky, 
And   his   name   is   the   Wise  Fritter 

Frere. 

For  his  big  pink  ears  are  as  large  as  a 
house, 

And  his  brain  is  as  small  as  a  pin; 
His  fur  is  as  long  as  the  tail  of  a 
mouse, 

And  his  mouth  a  giraffe  could  get  in. 

He  has  twenty  long  hairs  at  the  end 

of  his  tail, 
That  are  striped  with  green  and  with 

red. 

His   skin  is  light  blue  and  horribly 
pale, 

And    his    claws   are   the  ant-eater's 
dread. 

There  are  many  queer  animals  here, 
say  I, 

There  are  many  queer  animals  there; 
But  the  queerest  of  all  fell  down  from 
the  sky, 

And   his   name   is   the   Wise  Fritter 
Frere. 

BARBARA  AMES. 
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THE  FRENCH  ORPHANS. 


Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term  the  French  classes  adopted  two 
orphans — Solange  Blain,  a  little  girl 
three  years  old,  living  in  the  Loiret; 
and  a  little  boy,  Alban  Camin,  four 
years  old  who  is  now  living  in  Bor- 
deaux. We  have  been  working  for 
them  and  for  others  for  about  two 
months  but  the  pupils  are  so  indus- 
trious that  they  have  made  already 
about  150  bonnets  and  over  50  pairs 
of  bootees,  beside  baby  sets  and  other 
articles  necessary  for  the  children  in 
France.  All  of  these  go  to  Mrs.  Cas- 
serly  in  San  Francisco  who  sends 
them  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
"American  Fund  for  the  Fatherless 
Children  of  France,"  in  Paris. 

Besides  all  this  we  have  made  two 
large  Christmas  boxes  containing  toys 
and  clothing  which  we  have  sent  to 
our  orphans. 

The  mother  of  Solange  Blain  has 
has  already  written  to  us,  thanking  us 
for  our  help  in  taking  care  of  her  lit- 
tle girl.  She  says,  in  part:  "I  am  con- 
vinced now  of  what  I  really  never 
doubted;  that  our  American  friend  has 
a  noble  as  well  as  a  generous  soul. 
You  will  surely  tell  your  pupils  that 
I  thank  them  infinitely  for  the  help 
that  they  wish  to  send  me.  I  am  cer- 
tainly more  than  grateful  to  you  and 
to  them.  Your  sympathy  will  help 
me  to  bear  my  great  sorrow.  My  hus- 
band died  nobly  at  the  front  in  Bel- 
gium and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
little  girl.  She  is  a  merry,  frolicsome 
little  girl  and  very  loving. 

"I  am  a  nurse  in  a  military  hospital 
and  I  am  caring  for  the  wounded  as 
well  as  I  can  but  I  am  not  very  strong 
and  there  is  sometimes  a  lack  of  work. 
That  is  why  your  help  is  so  welcome 
to  me.  Solange  says  to  send  you  a 
great  big  kiss." 


The  mother  of  Alban  Camin  also 
sends  her  thanks  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  help  her  and  her  little  boy. 

The  sewing  is  not  confined  to  the 
French  classes.  Everyone's  help  is 
needed.  Even  if  you  can  only  do  a 
little,  each  garment  counts  and  we 
wish  that  all  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Frances  Willard  would  contribute 
something  to  our  collection  for  the 
French  children. 

NATALIE  RAYMOND. 


Did  you  know  that  the  best  way 
to  serve  your  country  now  is  by  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  each  opportunity 
offered?  Therefore,  study  hard,  and 
so  do  your  bit! 


It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  put  cast- 
ors on  the  benches.  They'd  be  more 
easily  moved. 


Keep  to  the  solid  cemented  path.  A 
fall  down  the  terrace  is  a  fall  in  Mr. 
Clark's  esteem. 


The  boys  seem  very  fond  of  physi- 
cal culture,  especially  those  who 
watch  it  from  the  safe  distance  of 
room  seven. 


The  merchants  are  using  fewer  pa- 
per bags  now  because  of  the  expense. 
The  girls  are  not  making  such  stun- 
ning knitting  bags  now  so  that  they 
may  buy  more  wool  to  make  sweaters 
— for  themselves. 


Drop  a  crumb,  your  fate  is  sealed. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  broom. 


Fellow  students,  our  subscription 
list  has  reached  the  five  hundred  mark. 
We  thank  you. 


i8 
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RED  CROSS  PENNIES. 

The  school  responded  very  readily 
to  the  request  of  the  mothers  to  bring 
pennies  for  the  Red  Cross  fund.  As 
Mr.  Clark  says,  he  has  received  more 
pennies  than  he  thought  were  in  the 
state  of  California.  The  highest 
amount  given  by  any  one  room  was 
six  dollars,  and  the  total  for  the 
school  was  $40.51. 


LIBRARY  PLATES. 

In  the  Library  Fund  which  was 
collected  at  the  school  the  total 
amount  was  thirty-seven  dollars. 
Most  of  this  was  made  up  by  groups 
of  four,  each  person  bringing  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  Mothers'  Club  gave 
five  dollars,  which  increased  our  fund 
greatly.  The  names  of  these  contrib- 
utors will  be  inscribed  on  book  plates. 
Will  our  soldier  boys  see  your  name 
on  one? 


One  a  penny,  two  a  penny — hot 
cross  buns! 

One  penny,  more  pennies — Red 
Cross  Funds. 


THE  PIANO  CLUB. 

The  officers  of  the  Piano  Club  this 
term  are  Laura  Durkee,  president, 
and  Scott  McKendrie,  secretary.  The 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  on  August  the  twenty-second. 
The  following  program  was  rendered: 
Martha  Barton  played  Leyback's 
"Fifth  Nocturen,"  Evelyn  Keehner, 
von  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  Eugene  Schutt,  Chopin's 
"Waltz,"  Laura  Durkee,  Chopin's 
"Prelude  Op.  15,"  Zella  McCreary, 
Mendelssohn's  "War  March,"  Lucile 
Taber,  Nevin's  "The  Rosary." 

On  October  first  the  members  met 
again  to  enjoy  the  program  which  fol- 


lows: Alice  Pedersen,  Raff's  "Fable," 
Vera  Mott,  Schumann's  "Soldiers' 
March,"  Helen  Carlin,  Meyer's 
"Strains  from  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
Katherine  Green,  Kriesler's  "Caprice 
Viennois,"  Helen  Gray,  Schubert's 
"Am  Meer,"  Anna  May  Lacy,  Cham- 
inade's  "Scarf  Dance,"  Zylpha  Allen, 
Moskoyski's  "Sherzino,"  Rodger  Se- 
guire,  Mach's  "Shower  of  Stars." 


THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

This  organization,  in  spite  of  the 
graduation  one  guitar  player  and 
of  three  mondolin  players,  has  open- 
ed the  term  with  a  goodly 'member- 
ship. The  guitar  played  by  Gertrude 
Hatch  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  two  banjos  played 
by  Scott  McKendrie  and  Hubert  Ken- 
ney.  The  five  first  mandolin  players 
are:  Anita  Avila  (leader),  Dudley 
Underhill,  William  Reiber,  Miriam 
Mack  and  Lillian  St.  John.  The  play- 
ers of  the  five  second  mandolins  are: 
Evelyn  Lewis  (leader),  Marion  Wet- 
more,  Esther  Morley,  Natalie  Ray- 
mond and  Arthur  Boy  man. 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  has  done  unusually 
strong  work  this  term,  and  as  a  result 
they  accepted  several  invitations  to 
give  us  and  others  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  them.  On  Saturday,  October 
13,  they  played  at  "The  Dolls'  Tea" 
on  the  Claremont  lawn  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armenians.  Among  the  selec- 
tions heard  that  afternoon  were: 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Amer- 
ica," "Vesper  Bells,"  "King  Midas," 
"Minuet  in  G,"  "Chansonette"  and 
"La  Czarine."  One  afternoon  they 
entertained  the  "High  School  Moth- 
ers' Club  at  our  school.  They  have 
also  played  for  our  mothers'  organ- 
ization and  at  one  of  our  assemblies. 
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THE  BAND. 


The  Band  has  not  played  this  term 
except  on  Patriotic  Day.  We  have 
many  new  members,  as  quite  a  few 
of  our  older  and  more  experienced 
boys  graduated  last  term.  However, 
We  have  made  rapid  strides  under  the 
careful  direction  of  Miss  Ellerhorst. 
We  have  been  invited  to  play  for  the 
Music  Teachers'  Association  at  their 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Technical 
High  School.  We  have  also  been 
asked  to  appear  at  the  Hawthorne 
S-chool  some  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
Band  expects  to  help  entertain  at  our 
Candy  and  Food  sale  to  be  arranged 
soon,  and  we  hope  that  sale  will  be 
the  greatest  success  of  its  kind  in  the 
school's  history. 

DICKENS'  GUESTS. 


On  Friday,  October  fifth,  the  High 
Seventh  Elective  English  class  visit- 
ed the  Low  Eighth  English  class  in 
room  fifteen  and  gave  a  number  of 
scenes  from  Dickens'  stories.  The 
work  was  introduced  by'Elner  Youse, 
and  the  children  enjoyed  guessing  the 
characters. 

The  first  scene  represented  Oliver 
Twist  asking  for  more  gruel  at  the 
work  house.  The  proprietor  was  Lar- 
ry Morrow,  the  proprietress  Gertrude 
Toles,  and  Oliver  was  Philip  Snyder. 

The  second  scene  was  the  meet- 
ing between  Oliver  Twist  and  the 
Artful  Dodger.  Jack  Burg  acted  the 
part  of  Oliver  Twist,  while  the  Artful 
Dodger  was  represented  by  George 
Crawford. 

The  next  scene  was  Bob  Cratchet 
(Robert  Kanzee)  and  Tiny  Tim  (Jack 
Burg)  on  their  way  home  from 
church. 

The  fourth  scene  portrayed  Mrs. 
Tarley  offering  tea  to  Little  Nell  and 


her  grandfather.  Mrs.  Jarley  was 
Genevieve  Vestal,  Little  Nell  was 
Velma  Faulkner,  and  her  grandfather, 
Ben  Schwan. 

The  fifth  and  last  scene  was  Jennie 
Wren,  the  dolls'  dressmaker  and  her 
friend  Lizzie.  Jennie  Wren  was  rep- 
resented by  Mary  Baxter,  and  Lizzie 
by  Gertrude  Toles. 

BEN  SCHWAN. 


WHY  THE  ROSE  HAS  THORNS. 

There  was  cnce  a  beautiful  rose 
that  grew  in  the  center  of  a  garden. 
The  garden  was  made  especially  pret- 
ty by  the  rose.  The  rose  knew  this, 
and  shunned  her  neighbor,  a  wonder- 
fully large  dahlia.  She  treated  it  with 
so  much  contempt  that  the  dahlia  was 
glad  to  hide  itself. 

One  day  a  fairy  arrived  too  late, 
and  found  her  flower-home  closed. 
She  went  from  flower  to  flower,  beg- 
ging for  a  night's  rest,  but  they  all 
refused.  When  she  came  to  the  rose 
and  asked  her,  the  rose  replied,  "No, 
I  do  not  wish  to  mar  my  beauty." 
The  fairy  was  very  angry  at  this  re- 
ply, but  she  said  nothing.  The  dahlia, 
however,  when  asked,  told  her  she 
would  be  honored  to  have  such  a 
guest  lodge  with  her. 

The  fairy  thanked  her  and  then 
turned  to  the  rose.  "Had  I  slept  with 
you,"  she  said,  "I  should  not  have 
marred  your  beauty.  Now  you  shall 
regret  what  you  have  said.  You  shall 
have  something  to  mar  your  beauty, 
but  the  dahlia  shall  remain  un- 
harmed." 

When  the  rose  woke  up  she  found 
some  large,  ugly  thorns  on  her.  She 
cried  bitterly,  and  at  last  faded  with 
sorrow.  The  dahlia,  however,  grew 
more  lovely  every  day.  Since  then, 
to  the  present  day,  the  descendants 
of  the  rose  have  had  thorns. 

ELIZABETH  GRIFFIN. 
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EARLY  MORNING    IN  ACADIE. 


It  was  early  morning  in  Grand 
Pre,  the  sun  was  just  coming  over 
the  edge  of  the  far-stretching  mead- 
ows. The  heavens  were  aglow  with 
a  wonderful  red  and  gold  light.  A 
few  long,  thin,  fleecy  clouds  hanging 
just  above  the  horizon,  caught  the 
splendid  light  and  seemed  to  be  afire. 

The  cocks  that  had  been  crowing 
for  an  hour  or  more  suddenly  burst 
into  a  great  chorus. 

One  by  one  the  doors  of  the 
houses  were  opened  and  matrons  and 
misses  could  be  seen  bustling  around 
inside,  while  thin  streams  of  pale 
blue  smoke  threaded  from  many 
chimneys.  Soon  the  whole  village 
was  astir.  Men  came  from  their  vari- 
ous houses,  and  taking  their  scythes 
made  their  way  to  the  fields. 

As  one  looked  over  the  rolling 
meadows  in  which  the  men  were  al- 
ready at  work,  he  could  see  vast  herds 
of  cattle  grazing  far  and  near.  In 
all  it  was  a  glorious  sight. 

ADOLPHUS  CHEEK. 


A  FISHING  TRIP. 


My  brother  and  I  had  decided  to 
spend  our  vacation  at  a  small  cottage 
on  the  Milton  River,  a  river  noted  for 
its  trout  fishing.  We  left  Buffalo  on 
a  cloudy  morning,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  small  town  of  Milton,  late 
that  afternoon,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  We  had  had  our  baggage 
sent  out  to  the  cottage  beforehand,  so 
it  was  waiting  for  us.  We  spent  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  in  making  our 
cottage  home-like.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  took  our  fishing  poles  and 
went  down  to  the  stream,  my  brother 
going  up-stream  and  I  down.  I  baited 
my  hook  with  a  salmon  egg  and  cast 
it  into  a  small  eddy  in  the  river.  Hard- 


ly had  my  line  touched  the  water 
when  a  vicious  tugging  came  at  it. 
I  reeled  in,  and  after  a  short  tussel 
I  landed  him.  He  was  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  rainbow  trout,  as  fat  as  but- 
ter, measuring  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches.  I  went  on  down-stream,  mak- 
ing catch  after  catch,  but  none  so 
large  as  my  first  one.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  fish  stopped  biting,  so  I  returned 
to  the  cottage.  As  I  came  in  I  smell- 
ed  the  pleasant  odor  of  frying  fish,  so 
I  knew  that  my  brother  had  had 
success.  We  spent  three  more 
days  of  the  same  sport,  until  at 
last  the  time  came  to  go  back  to  the 
city.  So  with  many  a  sad  look  at  our 
little  cottage  we  trudged  back  to 
Milton  and  then  boarded  the  train  for 
Buffalo. 

WILLIAM  ABERNETHY. 


AN  ITALIAN  SUNSET. 


Far  away  on  a  fair  lake  of  Italy  the 
sun  was  slowly  setting.  As  one  side 
of  the  great  bright  ball  glides  into 
its  bed  of  blue,  there  ripples  across 
the  lake  a  golden  path.  Gradually  it 
disappears  and  night  comes  over  tin- 
earth.  One  by  one  the  twinkling  eyes 
of  night  come  shining  through  her 
flowing  folds.  When  each  little  star 
is  in  its  place,  Lady  Moon  comes 
creeping  up  the  sky,  led  by  a  shim- 
mering cloud  of  black. 

Far  off  on  the  hillside  you  hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  sheep's  bells  as  they 
run  down  the  winding  path  to  their 
corrals.  Out  upon  the  lake  a  little 
boat  is  rocking  joyously  to  the  tune 
that  is  being  played  by  some  Italian 
beauty,  as  she  sings  songs  of  long- 
ago,  some  joyous,  that  tell  of  happi- 
ness and  love,  and  some  sad,  that  tell 
of  sorrow  and  pain. 

RUTH  DAVENPORT. 


Miss  Atkinson  in  Physical  Culture: 
"Can  you  girls  in  the  back  of  the  yard 
hear  me?" 

Girls  (in  a  chorus) :  "No." 


Anita  Isaacs,  writing  on  the  board 
in  H.  8  English:  "I  became  poor 
after  the  fire  had  ruined  my  home." 

Miss  Cowley:    "How  pathetic!" 

Henry  Myers:    "Pass  the  hat." 


Miss  Harris  in  H.  9  Algebra: 
"What  do  you  call  this  line?"  pointing 
to  the  y  axis. 

Anita  Avila    "Why  ask  us?" 

Scott  McKendrie  in  French: 
"Have  I  a  head?" 

Raymond  White:  "No,  Monsieur, 
you  have  no  head." 


Boy  at  football  game:  "1  hope  they 
win;  I'm  always  hoping." 

John  Bogle:  "I  can't  hope;  I'm 
hopeless." 


Cornelia  Morris:  "That  lady  is 
deaf;  she  has  a  telephone  on  her 
ear." 


Teacher:  "Where  is  Lake  Cham- 
plain?" 

Duncan  MacMillan:  "Lake  Cham- 
pagne is — ." 


There  is  a  man,  and  he's  Fred  Hurt, 

Who  is  a  darling,  little  flirt. 

With  a  wink  and  a  blink  be  makes 

you  think 
He's  as  innocent  as  the  very  dirt. 


Who  says  there  is  no  perpetual  mo- 
tion? Just  look  at  Talcott  Seaver's 
jaws ! 


Scott  McKendrie  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture: "Hands  in  front,  bringing  them 
back  on  the  toes!" 


Ma}'  Mansell:  "You're  not  every- 
body." 

Carroll  Shuey:  "No,  but  I'm  part 
of  somebody." 


Reflections:  The  girls  who  hang 
around  the  mirror. 


Seen  in  the  "ads.":  "Wanted — A 
young  Chinaman  to  cook." 
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Girl:  "Are  you  permanent  (mean- 
ing permanently  excused)?" 

Florence  Richardson:  "No,  I'm  in- 
definite." 


BEAUTY  HINTS. 

Paul  Albert  might  get  a  mask. 

Now  that  John  Bogle  has  a  wrist 
watch,  all  he  needs  is  petticoats  and 
a  wig. 


Mr.  Beardsley  in  L.  9  History: 
"Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  second  invasion?" 

Rector  Brown:  "Thermopylae." 


Teacher:  "How  did  Cyrus  make 
the  people  he  had  conquered  loyal?" 

Carroll  Steiner:  "He  beheaded 
them." 


Erato  Dehmel  has  set  up  house- 
keeping in  the  cloak  section  of  room 
seven. 


"Oh  where,  oh  where  can  my  little 

goat  be? 
Oh  where,  oh  where  can  he  be? 
With  his  wool  cut  short  for  sweaters 

gay, 

He's  ashamed  to   come    out,  you 
see." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "Helen  Heavy, 
what  are  you  chewing?" 

Helen  Heavy:    "An  elastic." 

Mr.  Beardsley:  "Well,  swallow  it 
or  throw  it  in  the  basket." 


Helen  Heavy  in  L.  9  History: 
"Neptune  carried  a  three-toothed 
pitchfork  on  his  shoulder." 


Mr.  Beardsley  in  L.  9  History:  "If 
you  would  think  less  and  listen  more 
you  might  understand  what  I  say." 


Enid  Browning:  "I'll  tie  a  fing 
around  my  stringer  to  remember  my 
money." 


John  Bogle  in  H.  8  English:  "They 
ate  their  dinner  off  the  golden  plates 
and  then  lived  on  them." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "If  you  were  a 
Greek  what  would  make  you  fight  for 
your  Greece?" 

Joseph  Fredericks:  "The  majestic 
cliffs." 


Betsy  Roberts:  "Mollie  McCul- 
lough  went  to  Africa." 

Catherine  Harris:  "Is  her  father 
a  missionary?" 

Betsy  R. :  "No,  perfectly  sane  peo- 
ple live  there,  too!" 


Ursula  Howard:  "Who  have  you 
got  for  History?" 

Theresa  Chambers:  "The  Crusad- 
ers." 


Walter  Johnson:  "They  powdered 
and  painted  ferociously." 


Miss  Vaissade  in  L.  9  French,  point- 
ing to  her  hair:    "What  is  this,  class?" 

Class:    "Le  chevaux." 

Teacher:  "Why,  that  means 
horses." 


Thelma  King  in  L.  9  History: 
"Venus,  he  was  the  God  of  Love." 


Miss  Christy:  "Who  was  Atalanta's 
lover?" 

Natalie  Raymond:    "Hip — hip  ." 

Miss  Christy:  "Hooray." 


Eleanor  Stillman:  "I  spent  a  week 
at  Long  Beach  one  day." 
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Little  boy:  "Gee,  we  got  a  lot  of 
troubles,  maw!  There's  ants  in  the 
sugar  and  Billy's  got  the  mange." 


Miss  Christy  in  H.  9  English: 
"Who  was  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
who  jumped  into  the  sea  to  escape 
her  crazed  husband?" 

Natalie  Raymond:   "I  know"  (Ino). 

Miss  Christy:  "Correct." 


Mr.  Beardsley  in  History:  "Why 
did  the  cave  men  eat  so  much?" 

Morris  Richardson:  "Because  they 
were  cannibals." 


Violet  Holman,  reading  in  Eng- 
lish: "The  hound  watched  her  with 
a  wistful  ear  (eye)." 


Miss  Christy:  "Who  was  Ulysses' 
swineherd?" 

Lawton  Butler:  "Goliath." 


Miss  Farwell:     "What  letter  does 
pugnativus  begin  with?" 
William  Rieber:  "F." 


Leighton  Dyer,  translating  Latin: 
"Then  the  monkey  threw  a  grape 
(rock)  at  the  raven  and  killed  it." 


Miss  Christy:  "Name  Atalanta's 
lover." 

Edwin  O'Brien:  "Melpomene." 


Mr.  Beardsley  in  L.  9  History: 
"How  was  the  judgment  of  the  dead 
regulated  in  Egypt?" 

Alexander  Tays:  "Well,  w  hen  they 
were  good  they  went  to  heaven,  and 
when  they  were  bad  they  went  to — 
well,  er,  er,  they  didn't  go  to  heaven." 


Little  brother:  "What  is  a  fort- 
ress?" 

Little  sister:    "A  lady  fort." 


Alexander  Tays  in  L.  9  English: 
"They  were  eating  acorns  and  swim- 
ming in  the  mud." 


Margaret  Resing,  absent-mindedly: 
"Do  you  know  where  Miss  Allen 
keeps  her  chocolate?"  meaning  char- 
coal. 


Miss  Christy  in  H.  9  English:  "Who 
was  the  judge  of  the  musical  con- 
test?" 

Margaret  Resing:  "Tamale"  (Tmo- 
lus). 

Mr.  Beardsley:  "What  is  the  cause 
of  insanity?" 

Florence  Ayres:  "Overstudy." 


Why  is  the  "Odyssey"  like  a  candy- 
store? 

Because  it  is  full  of  jaw-breakers. 


Teacher:  "What  was  the  name  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try now  called  France?" 

L.  7th  Grader:  "The  Gizzards" 
(Gauls). 


Dorothy  Lenahan  in  English: 
"Gurth   had  azure-colored  whiskers." 


Helen  Cowen  in  H.  7  English,  read- 
ing from  "Horatius":  "Best  of  all 
fools  (pools)  the  fowler  loves  the 
great  Valsinian  mere." 


Irene  Reid  "Are  we  supposed  to 
learn  those  editorials  (oratorios)  of 
St.  Paul  for  to-day?" 


Katherine  Robinson  in  H.  8  Latin: 
"He  visited  the  ground"  (land). 


Sunday-school  teacher:  "Who  en- 
tered an  arc?" 

Bobby  Fender:    "Joan"  (of  Arc). 
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WILLARD  GODS  AND  HEROES. 

Winston  Petty — Wailus,  god  of 
moaning  music. 

Donald  Honeywell — Latinus,  Cae- 
sar's bosom  friend. 

Evelyn  Lewis — Charcolina,  presid- 
ing over  decorative  design. 

Katherine  Green  —  Matheia,  who 
slew  the  Algebraic  Boar. 

Arthur  Bellman — Discordus,  god  of 
all  tin,  puffing  instruments. 

Frederick  Swan — Awkwardus,  pre- 
siding over  the  plow  and  dance. 

Dudley  Underhill  —  Brilliantinus, 
who  captured  Wisdom. 

Ed  Boyer — Pulchris,  presiding  over 
manly  grace  and  beauty. 

Joseph  Fredericks — Athletus,  en- 
joying all  girlish  sports. 


It  is  a  wonder  Phyllis  Harroun 
hasn't  sprained  her  ankle  long  ago, 
considering  the  immense  pressure. 

"Willie,  Billie  Reiber,  have  you  anv 
four?" 

"Yes,  sir!    Yes,  sir,  one  and  more. 
One  from  English,  one  from  Math 
Show    where    I    have    stumbled  on 
learning's  stony  path." 

Catherine  Harris  in  H.  9  Algebra: 
"This  is  a  square  triangle." 


Teacher:  "What  Avould  you  do  if 
the  Germans  took  our  arms  (guns) 
from  us?" 

Malcolm  Edgar:  "We  would  use 
our  feet?" 


Jessie  Curran  in  H.  9  History:  "The 
Four  Districts  were,  the  Irrigation, 
School,  Game  and  Recollection  Dis- 
tricts." 


Anita  Avila  (in  drawing) :  "Don't 
you  think  my  head's  too  big,  Miss 
Allen?" 


Earnest  de  Reynier  in  L.  9  History: 
"The  Grecians  used  iron  money  so 
that  they  would  grow  strong  carry- 
ing it." 


Letha  Haley:  "What  color  is  your 
blue  dress?" 


George  Takahashi,  translating  H.  10 
Latin:  "The  townspeople,  all  having 
been  killed,  they  fled  to  the  city." 


What  do  you  hit  when  you  fall 
downstairs? 

You  hit  against  your  will. 


Jean  Dupont:  "Oh,  mother,  there 
was  a  company  of  soldiers  at  church 
to-day,  and  after  the  sermon  the  con- 
gregation divided  them  up  and  took 
them  home  for  dinner." 


Miss  B.  Mayne  (after  reading  no- 
tice about  girls  moving  benches  into 
the  corridors):  "Did  any  girl  in  this 
room  move  a  corridor?" 


Elizabeth  Thompson  in  History: 
"If  it  wasnt'  against  the  law,  people 
would  catch  fish  that  weren't  of  age." 

Esther  Storey:  "What  is  an  afflict- 
ed equation?"  (meaning  affected). 


Bernice  Medlin  in  L.  9  English: 
"Shall  I  describe  the  scenery  of 
Isaac's  dungeon?" 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "What  makes  Nep- 
tune appeal  to  us?" 

Helen   Heavy:     "Our  fish  nature." 

Olga  Grooms  in  L.  10  Latin:  "The 
man  accepted  a  wound." 


Miss  King  to  Class:  "Draw  a  skel- 
eton" (meaning  outline). 


